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Ejjay on RIDICULE, WIT and HUMOUR. 
By WILLIAM PRESTON, Ef ?i M.R.I.J. 



PART the FIRST. 

RlDICULE is that branch of tht Jine or mimetic arts which Read Dec. 
profeffes to excite the emotion of mirth. It is feen more ftriking 27 ' I?8 ' 
and forcible in poetry and painting, where the imitations of 
nature are more general, as well as more apt and pointed - t but 
even mufic is capable of it in a certain degree, as for example, 
by a burlefque or fort of parody on fome grave compofition, by 
an imitation of odd and unfeemly noifes, or by ftrains expreffive 
of whimfical and grotefque emotions and fituations. Ridicule 
excites mirth by the ridiculous ; that is to fay, by an exhibition 
of defeds and blemifhes of the lighter kind, which neither imply 
a fenfe of pain and mifery in the object or fubftratum to which 
they belong, nor contain any thing noxious or alarming to exter- 
nal 
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nal beings. Should the blemifh or defed be in any vital attri- 
bute or quality, either eflential to the health and well-being of 
the fubjed, or requifite to the due performance of its duty and 
fundions for the common good, mirth will not be the confe- 
quence ; the gay contempt will be checked either by a fenfe of 
the pain or inconvenience which the defed or blemifh in queftion 
mull caufe to the fubjed before us, or the alarming confequences 
which may redound from it to fociety ; and our feelings, inflead 
of mirth, will be fomething far different ; forrow and pity in the 
one cafe, terror, difguft, indignation or hatred in the other. 

The foregoing definitions of ridicule and the ridiculous 
take in mental as well as corporeal objects, and are literally bor- 
rowed from the great philofophical critic of Greece — " To y«^ 

" ysXotov (fays Arijiotle) tqtv 'Afia.fjvip.a. T4 km ««r^©^ avulwov kxi k 
" tpSezplKiov oiov iv§vg to yeXoiov TirpoGuirov ou<r%pov n Kxt 0HQp»^,fjt,iVQV ctveu 
" 'Ofwys" And ridicule, according to him, confifts in the repre- 
fenting {to (pcxuXojspov aX\' » pevjoi Kcclx urourccv ytcattav) the foibles and 
lighter vices of the mind, and flight corporeal blemifhes and 
defeds. Thefe are what Mr. Hobbes diftinguifhes by the name 
of infirmities. 

The peculiar emotion excited by ridicule, independent of the 
pleafure refulting from the truth of the imitation, is called 
mirth; a fenfation which has been improperly confounded with 
laughter by fome writers who have profefTed to treat this fubjed, 
particularly by Mr. Hutchefon, the moral philofopher, and a 
Dr. Campbell, in a book which bears the impofing title of 
Philofophy of Rhetoric. Laughter is a mere corporeal involuntary 

afFedion, 
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affection, like crying, coughing or fneczing ; it is defined by fame 
writer that I have feen to be a fucceffion of nafcent or imper- 
fect (hrieks* ; it fometknes indicates an emotion of the mind, but 
often proceeds from caufes purely mechanical and external, like 
any other convulfion ; tickling, for inftance, or the fight of vio- 
lent laughter in others, will produce it ; in hyfterical patients it is 
a mere difeafe, equally fo with the cynic jpafm or the dance of 
St. Fitus. 

To define the nature of mirth, in other words, to explain the 
caufe of that pleafure which we derive from ridicule, we muft 
recur to the theory of Hobbes, which is conformable to the defi- 
nition of Ariftotle, and will on examination appear to be founded 
in nature. Mirth (fays the philofopher of Malm/bury) arifes from 
a fudden conception of fome eminency in ourfelves, by compa- 
rifon with our own infirmity formerly, or that of others. Here 
we muft obferve the force of the exprefiion fudden conception, 
which implies that the whole pleafure of the mirthful fenfation 
does not proceed from confeious triumph, any more than it does 
from the truth of the reprefentation : Part is to be attributed to 
the odd and unforefeen fituation or conduct of the ridiculous 
thing or agent - y thus we find, by experience, that our mirth is 
anticipated and deftroyed by any thing which checks or prevents 
the furprile of this fudden conception ; for example, when the 
perfon, who means to be facetious, prefaces his obfervation or his 
tale with the promife of a good jeft or a laughable ftory, whereby 
we are prepared for fomething ludicrous, and lofib the pleafure of 
the furprize. 

* As well as I can recollect, by Dr. Hayley, a profound writer on metaphyfics, 
from whom the ingenious Dr. Prieftley has taken many valuable hints. 

As 
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As to that part of Hobbes's theory, which makes the triumph 
arifing from comparifon a principal efficient caufe of the pleafure 
attending on ridicule, I think we need only recur to our own 
experience for a confirmation of its truth. Why do not men 
chufe to be laughed at ? certainly becaufe it indicates that they 
are objeds of contempt. How happens it that a fportive word 
is more feverely felt, and excites more lafting refentment, than 
the keeneft reproaches ? Why do we hold it indecorous and pro- 
fligate to laugh at our parents, benefadors and feniors ? Why is 
it held impious and profane to laugh at things divine and holy ? 
Why do public fpeakers and controverfial writers endeavour to 
turn the laugh againft their opponents ? Why is ridicule fo 
powerful an engine of debate, even while it difclaims an appeal 
to fober argument? Surely becaufe the very effence of mirth is a 
latent contempt, and there is a fort of general intuitive percep- 
tion that ridicule degrades and vilifies its object. Hence it is, 
that a perfon who laughs at his own foibles and defects is 
thought to (how an extraordinary effort of good fenfe and good 
humour, inafmuch as, by fo doing, he makes a painful facrifice 
of felfiih feelings. We fee too, that many people can jeft freely 
on their own infirmities, who will not bear the leaft degree of 
raillery on that head from others; undoubtedly this proceeds 
from a feeling that ridicule implies contempt. When people 
laugh at themfelves, the felf-humiliation is more than counter- 
balanced by the felf-applaufe ; and, inftead of finking, they rife 
in the opinion of the world, by a frank confefiion, which at 
once fhows fortitude and good fenfe, and difarms envy by a 
confefiion of weaknefs. The fad is, that people never do laugh 
at themfelves except from forae political motive ; either to 

acquire 
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acquire the character of good humour, to ingratiate themfelves 
with thofe whom it is their intereft to pleafe, or to difarm the 
ridicule of others by anticipation. But ftill (which is all that is 
neceffary to my argument) whether a man laughs at himfelf or 
his neighbour, whether the fubject of his ridicule are his own 
paft infirmities or the prefent infirmities of others, contempt is 
the bafis of his mirth. 

To illuftrate what has been faid by a few examples : — Impo- 
tence and decrepitude, confidered merely as fuch, do not excite 
mirth, but compaffion j yet Should we find the impotent cripple 
boafting of his agility, and attempting to mix in the dance ; or 
fee age and deformity plaiftered over with lace, and affecting 
the gallant; this attempt at fome character or atchievement, to 
which the perfonage is fo notoriously inadequate, imprefTes us 
with a Strong fenfe of his inferiority, the emotion of contempt 
is excited, and mirth is produced, unqualified by compaffion for 
infirmities, of which the Sufferer himfelf feems fo little confcious. 
An odd and grotefque countenance, a whimfical and outree con- 
figuration of body, uncommon grimaces and distortions of the 
features and limbs, provided they are unattended with pain, may 
excite laughter ; while the convulsions of pain, the deformity of 
Sicknefs or of forrow, affect us only with terror and pity. The 
abfurdity and incoherence of a drunken man excite laughter, for 
they move contempt ; the ravings of a maniac fill us with melan- 
choly and horror. Want and beggary do not of themfelves 
excite mirth j but fhould we fee a beggar with velvet, or lace, 
or embroidery mixed among his rags, that incongruous union of 
finery and wretchedness would provoke our laughter. And thefe 

( K ) instances 
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inftances may ferve to fhow, that they are only the lighter defe&s 
or blemifhes, unaccompanied by pain or mifery on the one hand, 
or virulence and danger on the other, that are the proper fub- 
jecls of mirth. And to convince us that contempt, a certain 
felf-triumph of the mind, is a principal fource of the pleafure 
which we derive from mirth, let us recoiled! that there muft, 
to conftitute ridicule, be fome competition, as well as inferiority ; 
a refemblance and a contraft in the obje&s compared. The 
oyiter, or the earth-worm, the poor beetle which we tread upon, 
are vaftly inferior to man ; yet that inferiority does not produce 
contempt, becaufe thefe creatures- never imitate us, and are as 
perfect in their kind as imperial man in his- Some approximation, 
fome refemblance there muft be; fo that not every animal is a 
fubjedt of mirth, but thofe only which imitate human nature, 
whether that imitation be near or remote ; fuch are dogs, 
monkies, kittens, parrots, magpies, jays, and fome others. Song 
birds and exotic animals may be kept for the purpofes of luxury 
in our cages and menageries, and afford pleafure by the melody 
of their notes, the beauty of their forms, or their rarity ; fome 
animals, inftead o£ pleafure or mirth, produce, by their appear- 
ance, only terror, difguft or pity ; every one of thofe creatures, 
which are capable of exciting mirth, are capable alfo, in a cer- 
tain degree, of imitating fome a&ion of man. The monkey 
confeffedly refembles the human fpeoies at all points ; the cat 
ufes her fore paws like hands, and for that purpofe nature 
hath provided her with clavicles ; the dog and the bear may be 
taught to walk upright on two legs like man j the jay, the par- 
rot and the magpie have the power of forming articulate founds. 
Nor is our mirth excited indifcriminately by thofe creatures ; it 

is 
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is in thofe moments only, when they attempt to imitate human 
anions, that they become objeds of laughter. 

If it fhould be enquired why mirth is often excited by the repre- 
fentation of things, which in their adual exiltence would, perhaps, 
move companion, perhaps conciliate approbation and efteem 5 fuch 
are many of thofe paintings called converfation pieces ; fuch are 
poems like Shenftone's School-miftrefs, and many fcenes in come- 
dies and novels which profefs to exhibit pictures of real life 5 
nor is it difficult to explain this matter. In the firft place, 
though the representation follows nature, it is nature diftorted, 
and her diftorted features are more condenfed and accumulated 
together than they commonly exift in real life j but fuppofing thofe 
features to be exactly copied, without the adding of any thing, 
ftill there is a riant and grotefqUe colouring diffufed through the 
pidure, by the flrill of the artift ; while, in real life, the rude 
and vulgar manners, the odd and grotefque incidents, may be 
combined, with fuch collateral circumstances, as may excite emo- 
tions widely differing from contempt and triumph, and which 
predominate over them ; for inftance, the ideas of rural inno- 
cence and honeft induftry, that arife from feeing the family of a 
peafant at their labours, will conciliate our efteem, and the ap- 
pearance of poverty and wretchednefs will move our compafllon $ 
betides, the recollection that the pidure before us is but a 
fidion, prevents our having fuch ftrong feelings of efteem or 
companion as if we contemplate the reality. 

To proceed to the infirmities and defeds of the mind, they are 
mild infirmities, and moderated defeds only, that are fit fubjeds of 

(K 2) ridicule. 
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ridicule. Infirmity and vice, not flagitious guilt, are the proper food 
of mirth j Ariftot-le expreues it to (p«v\o» ate* a xa}<z vouroa juauxv. 
The reprefentation of cowardice, affectation, avarice or vanity may 
be ridiculous j it may afford a. triumph by comparifon, unallayed 
by any feeling or apprehenfion of ferious evil to any body ; but 
cruelty, ingratitude, perfidy, and the whole black catalogue of 
gigantic crimes and flagrant paflions, that rend afunder the focial 
ties, and heap the meafure of human calamity, thefe, far from 
exciting laughter, raife in us emotions of abhorrence, indignation 
or fear. In the occurrences of real life a flight mifchance or 
blunder, even of our beft friend, will raife a fmile ; but a more 
fignal misfortune or fatal error, even of an enemy, will move 
our compaflion. The fad is, that mirth, though a very prompt 
and lively emotion, yet not being fo very neceflary to our ex- 
iftence and the prefervation of fociety as: many others, gives no 
very deep tindure to the mind, but mildly difperfes itfelf, and 
vanishes before fuch as are of more general and important ufe, 
and of courfe armed with ftronger powers of embracing and pof- 
fefllng the human fpirit. 



